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The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR | 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PHoToGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
Microscopes, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Magic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
Are durable, substan and have no 
complicated machinery. e mechanism 
is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ble 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 
goods generally. Price List on appli- 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 


Amos HittBorn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Parton, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
J. S. METTS, 


935 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ota 


MADE SHOES. 


LADIES,’ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S REFORM 
HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 


‘SHOHS ACVA 


REGULAR HAND- 


alacee 
ell 
Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers p 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 


of Wire Fencing, and fitted to 


BpaezE 
i 


naled..'Tho “SEDG WIC 
iron pipe and 
Dee eee ee EDT 


is decidedly THE 
Poultry Netting 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong and durable. 


Suitable for any kind 
order at short notice, and any length desired. These 


are driven in the ground. 


Prices, 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE, 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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FANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 


25 CENTS: USUAL PRICE 50 CENTS. 


New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


Oth- 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
§.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


wend: WM. HEACOCK, agie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


LypiA A. MurpaHy, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@3When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.-@u 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 
(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


po 
The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, ete. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 


Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., eae 
Pa. Cheapest and ty. 
Every conceivable implement of 
m: farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
& izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
. oe ee to every utilitarian 
, establishment. If you 
cannot g - here, write for wants. 
f47 Lam in communication with all 
@ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
WORTH KNOWING. 


By calling at Friends’ Book Association, South- 
West Corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., you can see a full line of 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
New School and College Text- Books, including 
those beautiful Reading Charts you have heard so 
much admired. Very Respectfully, 


Joun A. M. PASSMORE, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERcHANT TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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TA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RUSKIN COTTAGE, SPRING LAKE BEACH, 


N. J., will be opened for guests, June 12th. Boating on 
Lake, Ocean bathing, delightful country walks and drives. 
Address, until June 9th, Hannah T. Paul, 1317 Filbert St., Phila. 


J AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lim!Tep, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


PRINGETT COTTAGE. 
Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, AsBuRY PARK, N. J. 
MARY A. PAFF. 


PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 

7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 

Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 

Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactory references and information 
upon application. 


B. MILLER, Atrorney at Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


‘good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venie nt to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


$ FOR RENT.—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 


= per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting-house and Friends’ school. 


Apply 926 Market Street. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Fo, STANDING & CO., room 1123, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 


jp Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AquiLa J. LinvILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


SAAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


E. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin street, (formerly 212 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to Toomas P. BARTRAM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


W OODSTOWN ACADEMY. 

A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. All 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular con- 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 


A. C. Norris, A. M., Woopstowny, N. J. 


({HAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new. 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly «cmpletcd. Thirty-two miles irom N. Y., 5 from Sing 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


8. C. CoLLINs, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


FP RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 


$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


M4 PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

18th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academic and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 


TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For: Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal, 
- RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


'EACHERS WANTED.— PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Ww4r TED—By a Woman Friend in the country, 


i with no other family, a thoroughly competent house- 
keeper; reference required. Address Hutchinson Smith, Weldon 
P. O., Pa. 
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I HAVE LEARNED 


TO look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And moves through all things. 


—WoORDSWORTH. 


NOTES OF SERMONS DURING GENESEE 


YEARLY MEETING.‘ 
DANIEL H. GRIFFIN spoke in substance as fol- 
lows: Great is the mystery of Godliness. It truly 
is to the worldly wise. I do not believe God has left 
anything undone that should be done. I believe he 
has made provision for everything he has designed. 
He has prepared for the soul’s salvation. Jesus was 
thankful that his Father had hid from the wise and 
prudent this knowledge, and had revealed it unto 
babes. There should be a codperation on our part to 
employ the means he hasgiven. We have to use the 
means he has given for bodily sustenance. So also 
spiritually. We have to codperate with the revela- 
tion to the human soul by our Father. The way is 
so plain that a man though a fool cannot stray there- 
in. God is not a respecter of persons, no matter how 
poor or how wealthy. As many as are led by the 
spirit of God they are sons of God. So great is his 
provision, that no matter how great a sinner a man 
may be he has made provision for hisreturn. Ihave 
been a sinner, but I was led to see the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin. I was uncomfortable and sad; but I 
found the door to the better way, and have tried to 
put down the perverted propensities of the human. 
I have drunk to the dregs the frivolities of life, and 
I have heard the steps of the weary watcher for me 
at night. I met my Saviour after my return late at 
night when my head was laid on my pillow. I 
would have you listen to the voice of God in the 
soul and obey that voice. He never suffers any one 


1At the public mid-week meeting for worship, during Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 
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to be tried or tempted beyond his ability to bear. 
I do not believe in hereditary transmission of sin. 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die. This is the obli- 
gation of each and every mind. God is the judge; 
His book is open and every one can see his justifi- 
cation or condemnation. Do not look away off for 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Itis within you. “Iam 
the vine, ye are the branches.” If we are clipped 
from the vine we become withered and bear no fruit 
though there were sap and blossoms. There is only 
one salvation the world over—the light the love of 
God revealed in the soul. What makes thy counte- 
nance sad? If thou hast done well thou shalt be 
accepted, if evil, sin lieth at the door. God is the 
foundation. We know the things we ought to do, 
and the things we have left undone. We havea 
heavenly teacher who will show us what we ought to 
do. He does not concern himself with this and that 
denomination, but with theindividual, and he gives 
to each the convincing and convicting principle. It 
is the grace of God full of every good thing that 
savesus. He desires weshould havethis. He knows 
the mantle of mourning has been thrown over many, 
but he is able to sustain us. I want us to remember 
our parents,my dear children, who have been so 
kind to us inour weakness. How have we comforted 
and consoled them. We are to be props to them. 
We have an obligation to our dear parents for the 
care and love bestowed upon us. You can smooth 
their paths for them and make them happy, or you 
can bring their gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Isaac Wilson, Canada: “And he was angry and 
would not come in.” The truth has been presented 
to you by our aged brother, and yet there are some 
who will not comein. There are two classes in the 
world,—the saved and theunsaved. The saved need 
not preaching except to encourage. The unsaved 
need the physician. I shall speak to the third class. 
“ He was angry and would not comein.” The Prod- 
igal said, “Iam going to leave thy house and take 
care of myself.” He found through this act that he 
had to work for his own bread. And then craving 
something better, he made the wise resolution to re- 
turn to his father’s house. This story is useful to 
bring men to think. His father did not require an 
acknowledgment of sin, or a confession of his accept- 
ance of truth, but went and met him and fell om his 
neck. The son returned humbled, and trusted his 
father. His father required no contract. The rejoic- 
ing was great at the return. The joy in heaven over 
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one sinner that repenteth is greater than over ninety 
and nine that need no repentance. The heavenly 
father clothes all who return to his vineyard. They 
are clothed with the divine garments. 

There is no mystery in godliness. His spirit illu- 
minates every mind. We can not receive this light till 
we can say, Our redeemer liveth. And miracles of 
this day are as great as those of Jesus’s time. 

He spoke of having nothing but what the father 
had given him, and because his soul overflowed with 
the spirit of the Father, he wished to give to the peo- 
ple the spirit he had received. Not all who profess 
will be saved, but those who do the will of my Father 
in heaven. He spoke of the Garden of Eden, being 
in the East, because it was was where the sun dawns. 
He spoke of the flaming sword, meaning the turning 
of the way of truth. He hoped we would go in at 
the eastern gate, when the light first dawns, before 
self and the evils of the world draw us away. While 
all the gifts of God are good the misuse is the taking 
of the forbidden fruit. When we sow evil seed it 
brings remorse, shame, dishonor. But the require- 
ments are that the divine will may reign in us, and 
then we forsake evil and its will. Weare in a more 
spiritual condition as an age than ever before. We 
question why things that are evil, if given to us, 
should not be used. But the divine impressions tell 
us why, and show us the divine striving in man. The 
Lord comes in the east and instructs every one him- 
self. Ifhe follows this leading of light he will not 
go astray, but will be gathered into the Lord’s garner 
where there is no more going out for ever. By ac- 
cepting the truth you will know of his salvation. All 
earthly things must pass away, but the word of God 
shall not pass away, it will endure forever. He will 
give to all light, and the ability to perform duties he 
requires, and then when we are called wecan say, I 
have finished the work thou gavest me todo. Let us 
now walk every day in the light, forhe who walketh 
in the day shall not stumble. We must be the Lord’s 
copartner, and then the seed we sow will bring forth 
friut, and there will be no doubt in regard to the life 
to come. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OLD MEETINGS AND MEETING-HOUSES: 
CATAWISSA. 

DURING a recent visit to the members of Fishing 
Creek Half Yearly Meeting who reside within the 
limits of Roaring Creek and Bear Gap Meetings, I 
came across the minute book used by Catawissa 
Monthly Meeting from the date of the application for 
the same, Eleventh month, 1795. Prior to this a 
meeting was held there by the indulgence of Exeter 
Monthly Meeting. 

Before 1770 the place was a wilderness. The 
earliest date given of the settlement of Friends is 
1787, when the town was laid out, and a beautiful 
shady knoll selected for the site of the meeting- 
house, which was built the same year. It is of hewn 
logs, and is surrounded by ample grounds. The 
house is in good repair, but has had no improve- 
ments since it was built. The same straight-backed 
seats, with cushions that are no ionger soft or invit- 


ing, accommodate the worshipers, and the small 
windows suggest that the cold was more to be 
dreaded than the heat in those early times. It may 
be said to the credit of the new settlement that the 
first consideration after their families were provided 
for was the maintenance of public worship. Friends 
were concerned to settle near each other for this pur- 
pose, and that schools might be opened to meet the 
educational wants of their children, hence the school- 
house and the meeting-house usually stand within 
the same enclosure. 

The application for a monthly meeting, to be com- 
posed of Catawissa and Roaring Creek meetings, wag 
made through Exeter Monthly Meeting, and wags 
acted upon by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, in 
Second month, 1796, and a committee of thirteen ap- 
pointed to attend the opening. Of these five failed 
to be present. 

The Monthly Meeting included “ all the members 
within the verge of or belonging to the several meet- 
ings of Roaring Creek, Catawissa, Fishing Creek, and 
Muncy.” The minute prepared on that occasion 
reals as follows: “Inasmuch as meetings of disci- 
pline have, under the influence of Divine Wisdom, 
been established in our Society, and the solid advan- 
tages experienced therefrom have abundantly 
evinced the propriety thereof: in order that due and 
tender attention should be extended to the various 
circumstances and situation of our members, that 
their necessities might be timely and duly relieved, 
and that Friends be encouraged in orderly and cir- 
cumspect walking, and when that is not the case that 
they may be duly advised and labored with in the 
spirit of meekness and wisdom, it is the earnest de- 
sire of many brethren and sisters that the members 
of this meeting may watchfully and diligently seek 
for and follow after the qualifying virtue of truth; 
that a good light may be held up to the people, 
which may yield cause for our members and others 
to praise the name of our God, who has called us to 
glory and virtue.” 

In turning over the leaves of this old minute 
book, it is evidence of the faithfulness and zeal of its 
members that they watched over and cared for one 
another in the spirit of this minute. When any 
were in need of peeuniary aid provision was made 
for their help, through voluntary subscriptions. The 
education of the children was attended to, and help 
extended by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. In 
1806 the sum in hand for this purpose is given at 
£5, 19s, 5d. A committee was then appointed to 
make application for such additional sum as they 
may think proper to allow us.” 

The attention of the meeting was early called to 
the subject of “ distilled spirits,” and it is recorded 
“that a considerable number amongst us use but lit- 
tle thereof. Some continue to use it some seasons of 
the year, and at the present (1806) four members are 
in the practice of retailing those kinds of liquors.” 
This is a noble record for eighty years ago, when in 
most if not all other religious bodies, ministers and 
members made no scruples at the free use of all 
form of intoxicating beverages. 

The spirit of emigration soon invaded the meet- 













ing. Under date of Tenth month 27, 1804, Thomas 
Hillborn and family were granted a certificate to Pel- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Upper Canada. One family 
after another left the neighborhood, some going to 
Ohio and others farther west, and the meeting dwin- 
dled away till there were but few left. The Monthly 
Meeting was laid down in 1808, and Muncy became 
for a time the Monthly Meeting. Subsequently, 
(1814), Catawissa and Roaring Creek, in conjuction 
with Berwick, formed a Monthly Meeting. 

Roaring Creek meeting is directly south of, and 
some eight miles distant from Catawissa. The house 
is built of logs and similar to the one at Catawissa, 
but smaller; it stands in the edge of a fine grove, 
with the main road passing very near. I learned 
nothing of the origin of this meeting. In Miche- 
ner’s “ Retrospect of Quakerism,” I find that it was 
made a Monthly Meeting in 1814, at the request of 
Muncy, and was composed of Catawissa and Roaring 
Creek, which were separated so as to constitute two 
Preparatives, with Berwick joined to the former. 

Bear Gap Meeting is a few miles southwest of 
Roaring Creek. The house is still smaller and not 
so well preserved. An old deserted schoolhouse is 
on the grounds. It was the place of meeting before 
the log meeting-house was built; a graveyard is en- 
closed, but the meeting-house is in a grove and pleas- 
antly situated. No regular meeting is held, now, in 
these houses, though a strong interest is felt in 
Friends, and an appointed meeting at either draws 
together a large concourse of people. It would be 
very helpful to the few who yet retain their member- 
ship with Friends, if their isolated condition could 
awaken a sufficient interest in our Yearly Meeting, 
in their behalf, to lead to the appointment of meet- 
ings once in three months, at which one public friend 
and one or two companions would always be pres- 
ent. They need the spoken word. While they are 
doing perhaps the best they can under the circum- 
stances, the kindly sympathy, and words of encour- 
agement handed forth by the dedicated ones, who 
feel with and for them, goa great way toward es- 
tablishing them in the faith, and awakening the 
young life to greater interest in the society to which 
they belong. They hear with gladness those who 










































Monthly Meeting, as has been already mentioned. 
In 1853 the mid-week meeting at Catawissa was laid 


continued altogether. 


L. J. R. 
THERE Danger dwells where dwells not Truth. 
Nor gold, nor gems, nor rosy youth 
Shall friendly be, when she hath fled: 
The soul that knows her not is dead. 
—Christian Register. 














THE common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be, but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. 
—RoBERT BROWNING. 
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come among them. I might add that Catawissa 
Monthly Meeting was laid down in 1807. In 1814 it 
was re-established under the title of Roaring Creek 


down, and three years later the meeting was dis- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VIEW OF AN INTERESTING SUBJECT. 


DELIBERATE consideration of the incidents which 

resulted in dividing the Society of Friends into two 

bands in the years 1827-8, will certainly lead the in- 

vestigator to deplore the causes of division, and that 

state of feeling with its members which rendered 

separation possible. That differing views of religious 
doctrines in the masses of the Friends of that day 

was the primary or even the principal part of the 

separating influence cannot be entertained. In the 
great effort on part of some to foster this idea as it 
is exhibited in the evidence drawn out in the “ Cross- 
wicks School Fund” controversy, it is plain to the 
discernment of disinterested examiners that other 
and more selfish personal objects were in the devices 
of the adversary covered by the specious cloak of un- 
sound doctrines and dejarture from gospel order. 
Jealousy is the first born d.ughter of self-importance, 
and however much we may regret that the strong 
passions of man were permitted to acquire ascend- 
ency to an extent that it was better to form two of 
one, than that the one should be so contaminated 
with error as to be incapable of filling out the object 
of its creation, we cannot too earnestly labor to re- 
move from our own hearts the seedsof that plant 
which must ever produce the fruit of dissension, strife, 
contention and division. 

The active or even passive agents in that “ terri- 
ble” convulsion have passed the way ofall the earth. 
The heavens which they made for themselves have 
rolled away, and shall not those who mourn over the 
dishonor—is it not indeed a duty to them to apply 
all their energies to lessen the evil and to take away 
our reproach? Ifthe separation was, (and who does 
not so consider it? ), a thing to be sorrowed for, is it 
less unwise not to use “all the power we have ” to 
remove the scandal ? 

It was a dishonor to our holy profession that per- 
sons professing the high calling of God should so far 
be forgetful of that profession that they could not 
own themselves brethren, subject to him who said, 
“One is your master and all ye are brethren.” To 
the outside viewer of the situation, who only looks 
to the selfish feelings of our common nature, is it not 
to be “ desired ” to humble ourselves at the feet of the 
Master with the inquiry, heart felt, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo?” Is not the question “ When 
the Son of Man cometh will he find faith on the 
earth ?” applicable to many of this age, and who of 
us will receive the reward promised in the language, 
“ Blessed is that servant who when his Lord cometh 
shall be found waiting?” 

The reasoning, questioning spirit is ever inquiring 
“ And what shall this man do?” Inthe incident re- 
lated in “ Friends’ Miscellany ” of the two neighbors 
who differed about the water course, in that humili- 
ty in which “ his judgment was taken away ” the one 
was willing to do for'his neighbor one of the most 
singular acts, and the other having his “life taken 
from the earth” was prepared to accept this offering, 
and the “generation” of friendly oflices that arose 

cannot be declared. “More is required of some than 
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of others.” The talkative, speculating, “scribbling” 
disposition which is ever ready to show “mine opin- 
ion ” although it be under the bush and not even the 
rose bush particularly, is ever too airy to sit down 
under the branches of the tree of life,—that tree 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, and 
the doing away with all causes of shame. In the 
primitive Christian ehurch the exhortation was given 
to “ Do all things to the glory of God,” but there is a 
possibility of exulting in that which is truly a dis- 
honoring of His holy name. 

The time when the two bodies of Friends, or all 
the bodies so calling themselves, can see as eye to 
eye, may not come, yet the sincere traveler Zionward 
can but desire the arrival of that hour when 
“Ephraim shall not vex Judah nor Judah envy 
Ephraim.” And all owning our common parentage 
can extend the hand with words of cheer and affec- 
tion to each of the offspring of that command, “as I 
have loved you, even so ought ye also to love one an- 
other.” 

In the multitudes daily seen in our cities no two 
are found alike in all particulars of physical life. In 
that greatest work of Divine Wisdom, a spiritual 
man, a like difference exists, and the dispensations of 
God are adapted to these varied conditions, and the 
labor of dedicated instruments is to encourage to dil- 
igence in doing whatever the Master may require. 
In this there is no cause of strife or dissension, but 
each keeping to his work can call to his neighbor 
over the fence “ Sow thy seed in the morning and in 
the evening withhold not thy hand,” and the Lord 
of the harvest will give the reward. 

Seventh month 11th, 1886. Rosert Hatton. 


FROM PRESIDENT MAGILL. 


MrnneEapouis, Mrnn., Seventh month 16. 
Esteemep Frrenps: After sending you my last letter 
from West Liberty, Ia., I held my meeting there on 
the evening of the 10th inst. The number of Friends 
there is quite small, but the meeting was an interest- 
ingand satisfactory one. I was most cordially re- 
ceived, with true Western hospitality. 

On the next morning, (First-day), my kind host 
Jent me his horse and buggy, and in company with a 
cousin from Rock Island, who had met me here after 
aseparation of thirty years, I drove over the fine 
high prairie country, about ten miles to the North- 
west, to Highland meeting. I found this to bea 
neighborhood largely settled by our Friends, whose 
farms were in an excellent, state of cultivation. The 
morning meeting was not very large, but I noticed 
the encouraging feature of a large proportion of 
young persons present. The way seemed open for 
me to encourage a kindly relaticn Letweem ‘differ- 
ent branches of Friends, and a reunion of scattered 
. branches when found practicable. 

Interesting First-day school exercises followed 
the meeting, to which nearly all remained, and in 
which old and young alike participated. In these 
exercises our lesson leaves were profitably used. In 
the afternoon, my meeting assembled in the meet- 
ing-house, at 3o’clock. Kind friends here had made 
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especial efforts to spread the notice of the meeting 
among the somewhat scattered body of Friends, and 
as a result the house was well filled with a most at- 
tentive and appreciative audience. Here, as in the 
morning, the very large proportion of young persons 
present, who seemed deeply interested in the subject, 
as asource of much encouragement. In the even- 
ing we drove back to our kind friends at West Lib- 
erty, feeling that it had been a day delightfully and 
profitably spent. 

I next came to this place, where I had planned to 
take a few days’ rest,and hold no meeting here, there 
being no body of our Friends in Minneapolis. I have 
had some delightful rides in this vicinity which I 
shall long remember. On one day I went with my 
friends to Fort Snelling, about eight miles down the 
Mississippi, in the direction of St. Paul. The charm- 
ing parks and villas along the way rendered it very 
attractive. The Fort itself, with the barracks for the 
men, the fine stables for the horses, the tasteful rows 
of dwellings with their nicely kept lawns for the 
officers—although very pretty to look at, were far 
from attractive to me, from their necessary associa- 
tions with the dreadful scenes of war. But on the 
way we stopped at the Falls of Minnehaha, where 
we spent a delightful hour. As the water came 
dancing and sparkling in the sunlight over the edge 
of the cliff, and went dashing down into the darker 
channel below, I could easily understand how the 
imaginative children of the forest came to call it, in 
their sweet poetical language—“ Laughing water.” 

Another day we went to Minnetonka (Great 
Water), one of the largest of the seven thousand 
lakes in this wonderful State of Minnesota. It is not 
surprising that the Indians should give to sucha 
country, so studded with blue lakes, the soft eupho- 
nious name of Minnesota, or sky-water. This great 
lake is but 18 miles northwest of Minneapolis, and 
takes the place of a seaside resort for those far in- 
land cities. We took a steamer and spent some 
hours enjoying the view of the pleasant small villas 
that we passed, dotting all along its deeply indented 
shores. The inhabitants of St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis are more and more building houses on the shores 
of this lake, where they spend the hot summer 
months. 

Those who knew the little frontier village of St. 
Anthony only 30 years ago, with its few hundred in- 
habitants, would not recognize it to-day as the great 
city of Minneapolis, spread out over a territory nearly 
equal in extent to that covered by the city of Paris— 
and with a population reaching 40,000 six years ago— 
and to-day 140,000. It has, of latter years, com- 
pletely outgrown its neighboring and rival city of St. 
Paul. More evidence of stirring life and activity I 
never saw in any city. New streets, new pavements, 
new sewers, new water and gas pipes, and new build- 
ings of every description are progressing upon every 
hand ; and new people seem to be moving in every 
dav and hour. It is hardly a place for one who is 
weary and seeking rest to come to find it, forthe very 
air is full of a busy, bustling, stirring activity, which 
is far from being conducive to or consistent with a 
restful frame of mind, One is impressed on every 
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hand with the fact that the young and active and en- 
ergetic of the older States are seeking here an outlet 
for their super-abundant energies, and the wonderful 
results are manifest to the most casual observer. 

As we have no meeting here, I attended the meet- 
ing of the Orthodox Friends on Fifth-day morning, 
where I was very kindly received. Soon after the 
meeting gathered a Friend appeared in supplication. 
Then after a period of silence brief remarks were 
made, exhorting to individual faithfulness, and an- 
other Friend appeared in supplication. Later, the 
way seemed to be open for me to express my concern 
that Friends every where should look toward a union, 
based upon the essentials of our religious belief, and 
not let differences of opinion upon minor points 
make or continue a division amongus. It was grati- 
fying to perceive that this view met with a warm re- 
sponse; and there were several earnest public ex- 
pressions of approval. I said to them, and fully be- 
lieve, that if all in this city holding the views of 
Friends upon the grand essentials should unite, in- 
stead of one small meeting-house with a few scat- 
tered Friends seated here and there, the largest 
church in Minneapolis would scarcely suffice to hold 
them. I believe that I was in my right place, and 
that some good seed was sown. After the meeting I 
was warmly invited to renew my visit,and many re- 
grets were expressed that so few of their members 
had been present. 

I visit Milwaukee next, but hold no meeting 
there, and my next meeting will be in Chicago, on 
Second-day evening. 

Epwarp H. MaGI.u. 
UNCERTAINTIES OF THE GREEK: CER- 
TAINTIES OF THE SPIRIT. 

FRIENDS EDITORS : 

AFTER the Tauchnitz edition of the New Testament 
was published under the editorship of C. Tischen- 
dorf, in 1870, wherein was given the various readings 
from the three most celebrated ancient manuscripts of 
the Greek text, a revision of the authorized English 
version became immediately necessary; and in the 
same year the Convocation of Canterbury adopted a 
resolution “ that it is desirable that a revision of the 
Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures be under- 
taken.” The subject had been mooted in “The 
Church” for many years, as is pointed out by John 
Jackson in his “ Dissertation on the Christian Minis- 
try.” 

Shortly before the present Revision was published 
I was conversing with the late John J. White on the 
subject, and particularly as to the text: Philippians, 
2;6. He remarked that we asa society would be the 
gainers by the proposed revision ; and that our views 
of “the simplicity that is in Christ” would be vindi- 
cated. These were not his exact words, but it was 
the substance of them. I was explaining to him (and 
he was a man who knew that reason consisted in the 
perception of difference), of the variety of transla- 
tions which had been given to the above text, and of 
the probability that right reason would triumph in 
the controversy ; and that a reading like the present 
one in the new version would be adopted by the re- 
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visers. The well-known reading in the old version 
has long been a stumbling block to the honest in- 
quirer, and reads as follows: “ Who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not.robbery to be equal with 
God.” 

Commentators have often pointed out the dishon- 
esty of this translation, and in order to render clear- 
er the great difficulty there is in the Greek, I will 
give some of the different renderings: The word 
Harpagmon is a word of very rare occurrence, and a 
great variety of translations have been given. The 
following will serve as examples: 

“Who did not think it a matter to be 
earnestly desired.”—Clark. 

“ Did not earnestly effect.”—Cyprian. 

“Did not think of eagerly retaining.”’— Wakefield, 

“Did not regard as an objectof solicitous 
desire.” —Stuard. 

“Thought not a thing to be seized.” —Sharpe. 

“ Did not eagerly grasp.” —Kneeland. 

“Did not meditate a usurpation.”— Turnbull. 

The text as rendered in the Revision was the re- 
sult of a compromise and is thus: “Counted it not to 
be a prize to be on an equality with God.” 

It was in reference to such things that Robert Bar- 
clay wrote two hundred years ago: “ All these things 
and much more which might be alleged, put the 
minds even of the learned into infinite doubts, scru- 
ples and inextricable difficulties.” Hence there is 
according to Benjamin Hallowell, “ A manifestation 
of the spirit of God graciously imparted to the soul 
of every rational, accountable being, which, if hum- 
bly and faithfully regarded and obeyed, will lead 
such souls into all truth necessary for its present well- 
being and its everlasting salvation.” Or again to 
quote from Barclay: “ A Principal Guide (is given) 
which neither moths nor time can wear out, nor 
transcribers nor translators corrupt ; which none are 
too young, none so illiterate, none in so‘remote a 
place, but they may come to be reached and rightly 
informed by it.” Davip NEwpokrt. 


Abington, Sixth month 30. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EAGLESMERE.—I. 


WE, from this moderate height upon the Appalachi- 
an mountains, of Sullivan county, Penna., salute our 
faithful brethren and sisters of the common earth 
who stand, unmoved by the cruel sunbeams, at or- 
dinary levels, and bear the burden of the day. 

It is not tedious to take a railway ride of a summer 
day, over scenery as picturesque as could be desired, 
by the Reading Railroad, and onward by the Cata- 
wissa, to the very fruitful valley of Muncy, and thence 
by stage up the mountain way to this highland of 
about 2200 feet elevation, to where the glacial plane 
has ground off the asperities of the peaks and where 
the pure deep lake of one mile’s length gives very 
tangible evidence of the dynamic causes of the high 
waters. It is what remains behind rock barriers of 
the glacial masses of ice that wore down the once 
lofty Appalachian Mountains to their present altitude. 
Once they towered to ten times their present height, 
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say the geologists, and these broad summits were 
deep in the heart of the everlasting hills. The mate- 
rial here disposed of has gone to build up the broad 
rich valleys of Pennsylvania, and our degraded moun- 
tains are the homes of myriads of happy citizens who 
have erected their roof trees in every part of this 
high land. I conjecture that these mountain lands 
must have been first peopled by settlers from a 
rugged mountain stock of the old world. Probably 
Wales sent sons and daughters to this region, and 
these were a hardy and honorable stock. The Celt, 
rather than the Saxon, is likely to have found refuge 
in these sanctuaries of the hills, but I have not exact 
information at hand. 

More than 100 years ago (in 1786 say the authori- 
ties) an Englishman of means named George Lewis 
ascended to this plateau, and found the beautiful lake 
to which he gave his name. Rowing round it, he 
found at one end an inexhaustible deposit of pure 
white sand, which he knew to be of the right quali- 
ties for the manufacture of glass. It suited his roman- 
tic notions to found a factory by the banks of the 
lake, amid the generous forests. Emerson has told 
us that “in the woods is perpetual youth. Within 
these plantations of God, a decorum and sanctity 
reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest 
sees not how he should tire of them in a thousand 
years.” And so Lewis desired to live out his remain- 
ing days in this solitude, where the perpetual cool- 
ness and the free air of the hills invite to energetic 
endeavor, and where nature revealed to him the 
treasures from which might come wealth. The giant 
pines should feed his furnaces and the pure sand 
should be molten into glass. And so he reared the 
spacious furnace and kindled its fires. The alkali 
must come from afar, and no iron road was then laid 
to bring supplies to this romantic forest industry. 
True, glass of a good quality could be made, but it 
was costly, notwithstanding the beneficence of nature. 
Then, too, it must seek a market, and as the wagons 
labored down the rugged mountain ways toward the 
marts of man; with their crystal freight, the fragile 
stuff was broken and spoiled, and disappointment in- 
stead of fruition came to the energetic, hopeful Lewis. 
His store of wealth had wasted away, in 20 years’ en- 
deavor, and instead of sitting forlorn among his idle 
glass works, forsaken by his unpaid workmen, la- 
menting his hard fate, he returned to his native land 
to ask aid for his enterprise on the Alleghenies. Oth- 
ers endeavored to carry on the work, but Lewis never 
returned to his mountain lake. He died in his en- 
deayor to gather new wealth for the work to which 
he had dedicated himself. The glass works fell to 
ruin, a forest fire swept.over the place and destroyed 
the cottages of the glass makers, and every kind of 
building, except the great stone barn, built by Lewis, 
and the glass manufacture became a thing of the past. 
Some aged ones yet survive whoremember when Ea- 
glesmere was only “ Lewis’s Lake,” and when the 
blithe-hearted Englishman sought to found a valua- 
ble industry on the mountain top in Pennsylvania. 
Coal, iron, and lime were lying quietly in their rock 
beds, awaiting the Midas touch that was to turn them 
into gold, and the glass mine in the lake seemed to 
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the next generation as unimportant as to us seems 
the fountain of youth or the philosopher’s stone. 

Man’s greed for gain has not spared the forest 
trees, nor any considerable portion of them, that 
charmed Lewis to come and spend his life under their 
murmurous boughs;and the hostelries that havearisen 
for the accommodation ofsummer pleasure and health- 
seeker, are unshaded and sun-smitten. A new 
growth of moderate height, tangled and brambly, oc- 
cupies the land, and this has been leveled whenever 
it has seemed meet to build a human habitation. No- 
body conserves a hopeful young pine, an oak, or a 
chestnut, or even aclump of rhododendrons, or of 
kalmias. It is deemed-all important that the tennis 
nets should be spread, and the croquet arches driven 
in for the use of the summer boarders, but no one 
raises a voice for the preservation of temples of the 
Dryads close to the dwellings of man. If we ask why 
this wasting of nature’s precious things, they tell us 
that musquitoes, and gnats, and flies disappear with 
the trees. But who would apply such a barbarous 
remedy for the banishment of insect life in the com- 
mon world below? The weather is crisply cool, the 
winds are continually in movement. 

The ruin of the old glass works is destined to be- 
come the site of a new hotel, and with this ruin will 
disappear the tangible evidence of Lewis’s ill-judged 
enterprise in the early days of the Republic. How 
willing we are to blot out the past from memory | 
The spirit of change is rife. We sweep away the past 
with fever haste, we flay the forest hemlock of its 
bark and leave the stately trunk to moulder to dust 
on its own mountain slope. Nothing do we spare, 
for we are in haste. Legends of the lake exist, but I 
dare not transmit them to you, dear friends, for you 
would sternly reject them, giving them no credence 
whatever. 

A deluging rain has fallen, refreshing the forests, 
and laying the dust that made the pathways undesira- 
ble that lead from pointto point. We are in no haste 
to go ’round and explore at the localities indicated, for 
indefinite time is before us. The cool wind comes 
again, scattering wildly the kalmia blooms that have 
had their day, and roughly handling the remaining 
spires of rhododendron that yet havea glory as of 
youth, as they smile downward into the resplendent 
lake. Very soon forest pathways will be dry again, 
though refreshed, and we shall have more to tell. 
Waves of heat which visit lower lands sweep up to 
this plateau also, but the nights are ever cool and re- 
freshing, requiring blankets, and the mornings crisp- 
ly cool, tempting toendeavor. Thename, “ Eagles- 
mere” was given the spot by a visitor of 30 years ago, 
because eagles frequented this section. 

Seventh month 16th. 

Dovst springs from the mind: faith is the daugh- 

ter of the soul.—J. Perit Senn. 


Our business is not to sai] as near the wind of 
what is popular as we can, but in a brave, manly way 
to keep our vessel’s head toward the port of ever- 
lasting truth, though the world should think us sail- 
ing to destruction Henry W. Be.iows. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 30. 
EIGHTH MONTH IsT. 
JESUS HONORED. 
Golden Text :—‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord, even the king of Israel.’’? John 12:13. 
READ John, 12th chapter, verses 1-16, Revised Version. 

Praces: Bethany and Jerusalem. 

The interval between the last and the present les- 
son, was passed by Jesus and his disciples at a small 
city called Ephraim, near the wilderness of Judea, 
where Jesus continued to preach andteach. Thedis- 
tance from Jerusalem was about 20 miles. Many 
things are told by the other evangelists that oc- 
curred during the few weeks spent at Ephraim, of 
which John makes no mention. Jesus was always 
about “his father’s business.” It wasagain the bright 
spring time, the timeof the feast of the Passover, and 
Jesus left the quiet retreat at the edge of the wilder- 
ness toattend this festival, stopping at Bethany, which 
we remember was very near Jerusalem. 

Our lesson introduces us again to Lazarus and his 
sisters, who were present at a supper given in honor 
_ of Jesus. The Jews were a social people, and fond of 
giving entertainments, which were ordinarily made 
at the close of the Sabbath, the sacred day ending at 
sundown. The observance of the Sabbath was ac- 
counted by many as of more importance than acts of 
charity and mercy. Tosuch an extent was this adora- 
tion of the day carried that it is recorded of some of 
the straitest of the sects, they shut themselves in 
darkened rooms, or retired into caves and spent the 
hours of the Seventh-day, from sunrise to sunset, in 
meditation and prayer. They feared to trust them- 
selves4n the sunlight and among their friends, lest 
some thoughtless word or sinful desire might arise to 
defile the holiness of the day. 

The Jews, as well as all other eastern peoples, 
made great use of perfumes and fragrant oils. It was 
their custom at marriage feasts and other festive oc. 
casions to anoint the heads of the Rabbis who were 
present. Frequentallusion is made to this usage in the 
scriptures. Spices and unguents formed an impor- 
tant part of the traffic of the Jews with other na- 
tions. The costliest of these was spikenard. It was 
put up in alabaster boxes or in flasks, and was es- 
teemed very precious. 

All the highways of Judea were now crowded with 
caravans of pilgrims, going in the direction of Jeru- 
salem. Jesus and his companions left Bethany and 
joined the procession. The other evangelists, Matt., 
21; 1-10, Mark 11; 1-10, Luke 19; 28-40 give a fuller 
account of the entrance into the city, and the accla- 
mations of the people who thus publicly proclaimed 
Jesus king of Israel. 

Tuts Lesson TEACHES: 

1. That hospitality and social commingling are 
not to be neglected by those who take Jesus for their 
pattern. 

2. That they who serve, may be worthy of equal 
honor with those who sit at the festive board. 

3. That nothing we regard as very precious among 
our possessions should be withheld from those we 


love, if by the giving we can add to their comfort and 
enjoyment. 


A SERMON FROM A PAIR OF BOOTS. 


THERE lived forty years ago, in Berlin, a shoemaker 
who had a habit of speaking harshly of all his 
neighbors who did not feel exactly as he did about 
religion. The old pastor of the parish in which the 
shoemaker lived heard of this, and felt that he must 
give him a lesson. 

He did it in this way. He sent for the shoemaker 
one morning, and when he came in said to him: 

“ Master take my measure for a pair of boots.” 

“With pleasure, your reverence,” answered the 
shoemaker, “ please take off your boot.” 

The clergyman did so, and the shoemaker meas- 
ured his foot from toe to heel, and over the instep, 
noted all down in his pocket-book, and then pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

But as he was putting up the measure the pastor 
said to him: 

“ Master, my son also requires a pair of boots.” 

“T will make them with pleasure, your reverence. 
Can I take the young man’s measure?” 

“Tt is not necessary,” said the pastor ; “‘ the lad is 
fourteen, but you can make my boots and his from 
the same last.” 

“Your reverence, that will never do,” said the 
shoemaker, with a smile of surprise. 

“T tell you, sir, to make my son’s on the same 
last.” 

“No, your reverence, I cannot do it.” 

“Tt must be—on the same last.” 

“ But, your reverence, it is not possible, if the 
boots are to fit,’ said the shoemaker, thinking to 
himself that the old pastor’s wits were leaving him. 

“ Ah, then, master shoemaker,” said the clergy- 
man, “ every pair of boots must be made on their own 
last, if they are to fit; and yet you think that God is 
to form all Christians exactly according to your own 
last, of the same measure and growth in religion as 
yourself. That will not do, either.” 

The shoemaker was abashed. Then hesaid: 

“T thank your reverence for this sermon, and I 
will try to remember it, and to judge my neighbors 
less harshly in the future.”—Presbyterian. 


He that can apprehend and consider Vice, with 
all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, 
and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly 
better, he is the true, wayfaring Christian.—MIuxtTon. 


Our school books need revising. A history that 
states that Indians are not sensitive to pain is nota 
history fit for use by Indian girls and boys who must 
deal with this question themselves bye-and-bye. 
There are few United States Histories fit to put into 
the Indian youth’s hands. He reads of himself and 
knows it is false, and he reasons well when: he says, 
“T know that is false, and I do not know that any of 
the book is true.” The Indians laugh and cry, they 
eat and sleep, they walk and run, they talk and think, 
have hands and feet. There are children among 
them. They are not born grown up with tomahawk 
in hand, ready to goon the:war path. Let us save 
the youth, and so help the old men and women.—M. 
C. Cours, in American Missionary. 
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EARNEST LIVING. 
VERY much has been said and well said, very much 
has been written and well written, relative to the 
importance of being in earnest regarding all the 
things that claim our attention in this present life. 
It is needful however that we discriminate as to what 
special things have the greatest claim on our best 
endeavor. 

There are doubtless many who are light and 
frivolous, and should be frequently called to the need 
of earnest living, but there are also many, especially 
in our own most highly favored country, who, being 
trained toa high sense of duty, live lives of such 
intensity of purpose, that they often defeat the true 
end of living by sapping the soundness of the nervous 
system and sometimes unsettling the right balance of 
the mind. The noble words of our beloved and 
honored Longfellow that “ Life is real! Life is ear- 
nest!” have been so deeply engraved on the hearts 
of our people, in their practical application to every 
detail of life, and the details grasped are almost with- 
out limit, that the deeper meaning of the poet re- 
vealed in the subsequent lines is hidden from sight. 

What the essentials are that we so need to culti- 
vate earnestly, that will give us a feeling of absolute 
certainty in the perpetual life of the soul, is what we 
should know to save us from wasting time and 
strength on non-essentials. We are told that other 
men have lived great, yea sublime lives, and we can 
do so and thus become heroes. But how to do this is 
not made so clear. “ Notenjoyment and not sorrow ” 
the poet continues, is to be ours, thus plainly hinting 
that we are not to wholly pursue the one, or allow 
the other to overwhelm us. Simply, we take it, that 
we are to study ourselves, as well as the grand lives 
of the good, and find wherein we can advance in that 
which will live beyond the grave. That we are not 
to so weary ourselves with the things that “ perish 
with the using,” but cultivate “ Whatsoever things 
are good, whatsoever things are lovely,” as relating 
not to time and sense but to character. 

If we are earnest in this, what matters it that 
we live in less elegant houses or dine on less sump- 
tuous fare, or are clad in less brilliant raiment than our 
neighbor? Each cannot have all the good gifts ofa 
bountiful Father, or do all the good deeds, but must 
choose which for us is the best gift to possess, or the 
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best work to perform, and happy are we if wisdom 
governs our choice and it brings contentment. 

Earnest people often attempt too much, and so en- 
danger both strength and happiness here, and per- 
haps retard the soul growth for the hereafter. A 
single stalk of wheat does not absorb all to itself and 
grow full and round at the expense of its neighbors, 
but each growing with and sharing with each other, 
we behold the whole field perfected and ready for 
the reaper who rejoices that from so noble and wide- 
spread a yield, so many can be fed. 

So in our zeal and earnest work let us look around 
and call in others to share, if we have happily found 
wherein it profits us to live earnestly, in that which 
gives the assurance of a never ending life. 


MARRIAGES. 
CRAIGE—HICKS.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Second day, 
Seventh month 12th, by Friends’ ceremony, William °C, 
Craige and Mary W. Hicks. 


DEATHS. 

. BARTON.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Seventh month 7th, 
Samuel Barton, in his 79th year. 

BRYAN.—At the residence of her son, Lewis L. Bryan, 
Upper Darby, Pa., Seventh month 10th, Hannah, widow of 
Wm. Bryan, in her 91st year. Interment at Haverford 
Friends’ ground. 

BRADWAY.—In Richmond, Indiana, on Seventh month 
4th, 1886, Adna Bradway, aged 72 years: an esteemed mem- 
ber of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. > 

CLEAVER.—In Montgomery township, Mont. Co., Pa., 
Seventh month 9th, David Cleaver, in the 76th year of his 
age; an Elder of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

DALBEY.—In Richmond, Indiana, on Second day, 
Sixth month 28th, Mary Ann Dalbey, in the 80th year of 
her age. Interment at Earlham Cemetery. 

HALLOWELL.—At Clifton Springs, N. Y., Seventh 
month 15th, James 8. Hallowell, of Montgomery Co., Md., 
in his 65th year: a member of Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—At Frankford, Pa., Seventh month 4th, 
George S., son of Henry C. and Elizabeth B. Roberts, in his 
23d year: a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER.—Seventh month 12th, at Atlantic City, 
Charles Bartholomew Shoemaker, in his 36th year, son of 
the late Charles and Rachel M. Shoemaker: a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—Seventh month 14th, at Crosswicks, 
N. J., Anna R., wife of David Satterthwait, aged 41 years 4 
days. 

SHERMAN.—Sixth month 13th, at Quaker Hill, N. Y., 
Lydia A. Sherman, a member of Oblong Monthly Meeting, 
in the 88th year of her age. 


From the Christian Union. 
SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 
WHEN the war closed, neither the whites nor blacks 
of the South had any experience of the state of things 
which fell upon them out of the sky. It was like a 
blizzard dropping down upon Sahara. It was a “cat- 
egory,” as Captain Truck would have said, “ not pro- 
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vided for in Vattel.” Among many other things that 
were new to them, they did not comprehend the ne- 
cessity, the nature, or the way to manage a system of 
schools supported by public tax and free toall. The 
slave owners had, by instinct, hated the name and 
the very idea of such schools. The late slaves did not 
understand that book-learning involved much hard 
work, and that in any case it could only supplement 
pure and decent homes, frugality, industry, and a re- 
ligion that enforced the moral law. Most of the poor 
whites had, and upto the present time many ofthem 
have, little aspiration for anything except to be let 
alone, and to have whisky and tobacco galore. This 
state of things made Northern intervention an abso- 
lute necessity. The Freedmen’s Bureau served as a 
bridge; it relieved the first and most pressing needs 
of the negroes, and protected and aided the schools 
which Northern benevolence was eager to provide 
for them. But this could not last. Something was 
necessary to enlist the thinking whites in a home- 
born system of free schools. No self-respecting peo- 
ple could be satisfied with a permanent arrangement 
by which one of the most fundamental necessities of 
civilized life under representative government should 
be paid for and managed by outside charity. 

What was needed was that these whites should 
see the advantageand the need of free schools. Three 
things helped the better and wiser of them to this 
point: 

First, there was the patient continuance in well- 
doing of missionary teachers from the North. No 
man with eyes in his head could helpseeing that they 
came with no incendiary purpose ; that the freedmen 
were, on the whole, made better by their influence 
and teaching; and that there was much in their 
methods of instruction that it would be well to copy 
in white schools. 

Second, there was the poverty of the whites, even 
of many who had formerly been rich. Free schools 
cost less per pupil than private, and may be made 
better than most of them, especially in the matter of 
discipline. A board or committee can often deal with 
fractious cases better than a teacher dependent for his 
pay upon the number of his pupils. Many from the 
first families, too, needed the money which they 
could earn by teaching. At first, of course, these 
would only serve in white schools; but to-day, in 
Charleston, 8. C., and elsewhere, many Southern 
whites are doing faithful work in colored schools. 

Third, the carpet-bag period opened the eyes of 
thoughtful men to the necessity of educating the col- 
ored people, and for that matter the whole communi- 
ty. The colored vote, after its suppression by vio- 
lence, craft, or the fear of losing employment or some- 
thing else of value, has not, in most localities, been of 
any weight. Negroes understand that where the vote 
is at all close between the Republican and Democratic 
parties it is not worth while to incur the inconven- 
ience and risk of castingit. Leading white men have 
no anxiety about the colored vote when men of their 
own way of thinking are mostly on one side. There 
are plenty of ways to prevent results that are disa- 
greeable to themselves without resorting to violence, 
and there is little scruple about using them. The 


suppression of the colored vote is regarded as essen- 
tial to good order, and when one recalls what hap- 
pened during carpet-bag times it is not wonderful 
that white people of such antecedents should have 
very easy consciences about this style of doing evil 
that good may come. 

But these leading white men know very well that 
they cannot always be sure of unity among them- 
selves. Mahone was a rebel in good and regular 
standing, but that did not prevent him and a large 
party of white followers from using the colored vote 
to help them carry measures that were ruining the 
State of Virginia, as I hinted in my last letter. The 
four years of his domination probably did more to 
make common schools popular among the best citi- 
zens than any other four years in the history of that 
Commonwealth. 

Were the present social and economical status of 
the South such as to bring her best citizens to the 
front in public matters, there need be little fear that 
the money which the Blair bill proposes to spend in 
aiding public schools in the South would not be fairly 
well applied to its proper use, even without Federal 
supervision. But the old days, when public employ- 
ment was considered the normal occupation of a 
young Southerner of good family, are gone. What 
will come in their place no one knows. At present 
such young men do not, after graduation, as so gen- 
erally they did before the war—read law with a view 
to entering public life. Ifthey study law they must 
practice for a long time in order to gain a competence 
—a thing which, under slavery, such young men in- 
herited. Many of them do not feel able to spend the 
time or money to gain an A. B.or B.S. They com- 
plete the course necessary to secure “ Certificates of 
Proficiency ” in a few of the “schools” in some uni- 
versity. (A “school” means a branch of learning 
such as Latin, Greek or mathematics. Most Southern 
colleges have copied the term and the thing from the 
University of Virginia.) One may take the studies 
necessary to gain a “ Proficiency,” or even to gradu- 
ate, in a few of the “schools” at some university. 
One has to graduate in a certain specified number of 
these “schools” to secure any particular degree. But 
with certificates of graduation in a smaller number of 
these schools he may do very good work in some pro- 
fession or occupation. Since the war a much larger 
proportion of students take these partial courses. The 
lower offices are filled, not, as before the war, by men 
of good family and education, who took them as steps 
to something beyond, but by a class of men who have 
no higher aims than earning a livelihood, and who 
will never be qualified for the more responsible posi- 
tions. This was told me by one of the most widely 

known teachers in the South, whose pupils are largely 
from the best families, and most of whom either go 
into professions or business. 

The most progressive, intelligent, and honorable 
men are in business. In the professions, to a great 
extent, the fear of Mrs. Grundy—that is, of ostracism 
—hinders freedom of thought and action. A shrewd 
observer, who was in a good position to know where- 
of he spoke, told me that Bourbonism is most preva- 
lent among editors, politicians, and professional men, 
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and this was corroborated by a leading Democrat— 
not a Bourbon, of course. The reason is plain: these 
classes depend on public favor for their success. There 
might not be much reason to fear that the higher of- 
ficials would peculate in the funds appropriated by 
the Blair bill, but it is not likely that they would be 
very active, or at least very successful, in preventing 
a horde of needy and thriftless men from securing 
places as county school commissioners, or even as 
teachers. The pressure that has been brought to bear 
upon President Cleveland by office-seekers shows 
what is the average Southern politician's idea about 
“the public service asa public trust.” 

There are, no doubt, many able and honorable 
men among the school superintendents, especially 
those of States and cities, who often receive salaries 
that enable men of fair ability to devote their entire 
time to the work. In several cities which I visited it 
was, however, very hard toascertain who was the su- 
perintendent, or where and when one could find him. 
I think I did not succeed in finding a single county 
commissioner, although in several cases I took a good 
deal of pains to do so. The superintendent of one 
large city had an office, but there was no information 
in the directory as to where it was. When, after 
much fumbling ina dark entry, I found the door, it 
was locked, and there was no notice upon it as to of- 
fice hours. By asking several men I learned that he 
was in his office once a week for a couple of hours. 

In another large city the principal of one of the 
colored schools was a promoted janitor who, through 
the favor of the superintendent, had displaced a very 
capable and worthy man. A more unfit person to 
govern or teach a school one rarely sees. I saw him 
take out four boys and three large girls into the 
entry, and heard blows and cries from severe whip- 
ping with blue-gum switches, some four feet in 
length, and a quarter of an inch in thickness at the 
large end. Everything about the school-room was 
dull and disorderly. I was told by one who knew 
that the three female assistants were quite competent. 
I had planned to visit their rooms, but was too late 
because the school dismissed a half-hour earlier than 
others, so that the boys might not fight with those of 
a neighboring white school on the way home! 

This colored teacher is commonly supposed to be 
the son of the City Superintendent. Just before 
visiting this school I had come from the Girls’ High 
School (white, of course, as there are no public high 
schools for colored pupils in any city I visited, and I 
know of none in the South). Here I saw excellent 
teaching, and heard really brilliant recitations in 
Latin and other higher studies. 

Such superintendents would not remain in their 
places long if the really able young men of the South 
were commonly entering upon public life. It is‘to be 
hoped that there ure not many of them in towns, but 
in the country it must often be impossible to get 
suitable men for commissioners. So great is this 
difficulty that a prominent educator in Kentucky 
told me that he and others were working for appoint- 
ment by Congressional districts. A region large 
enough to send a man to Congress might be supposed 
to have some one fit for School Commissioner. 
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In much of the cotton belt there are few of the 


better class of whites outside of towns. The land ig 
sublet to poor white or colored tenants. In those 
regions almost all the scholars are, of course, colored, 

There is very great need of law forbidding the em- 
ployment in mills of children who have not attended 
school for a certain number of months—three or four 
at least—in the year, and I was giad to learn there is 
agitation to secure such laws. I saw white chil- 
dren, all the way from eight and ten years old up- 
ward, working in cotton mills twelve hours per day, 
and was told there is no law against it. Many of 
them, it is to be feared, get no schooling at all. The 
superintendent of one ofthe largest mills in the South 
told me that when any of the hands get sick it takes 
a much longer time to recover than is common in 
Northern mills where he has been engaged. They 
seem to have no physical elasticity. When I asked 
him why parents sent such small children tothe mill, 
he said that they can’t make ends meet unless they 
do. They know nothing about saving, and as soon as 
they get alittle money make haste to spend it for 
something they don’t need—largely for drink. When 
I repeated this toa wealthy stockholder, who isa 
prominent church member, he replied, “ It may be 
just as well that they don’t lay upanything, for if they 
did they would strike as they do up North. He 
may have said it in jest, but I was prepared to hear, 
as I did, that there has been no mission work done 
in the region of that mill by any of the old city 
churches, but that one recently organized by people 
from the North is moving to give these poor little 
white slaves the benefit of a Sunday-school. There 
is no public school, I think, within walking distance. 
No colored hands are employed in any of these mills 
except in handling coal, etc. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 
FRIENDS’ meeting at Lampeter on First-day, the 
4th, was very small, this being one of the outlying 
meetings on the west, belonging to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. After half an hour’s silence, a por- 
tion of Scripture was read by one member; and by 
another a part of Theodore Parker’s letter from the 
West Indies in 1859. The author speaks of Piety, and 

his remarks may be thus abridged: 

“T was not content with producing Morality 
alore; I saw the need also of piety, religious feeling 
towards the divine, that instinctive, purely internal 
love of God. I count ita great good fortune that I 
was bred among religious Unitarians ; but to me the 
preaching of ‘ liberal’ ministers seemed to relate too 
much to outward things, and not enough to the in- 
ward pious life. Their prayers felt cold; but certain- 
ly they reached the importance and the religious val- 
ue of morality as no sect I think had done before. 
Leaving out of sight pecuniary gifts for theological 
and denominational purposes, I think it will be found 
that all the great moral and philanthropic move- 
ments in Massachustts,—social, ecclesiastical and po- 
litical, from 1800 to 1840 have been chiefly begun and 
conducted by the Unitarians. 

‘*But yet while they had this great practical excel- 
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lence, so obvious once, I thought they lacked the 
deep, internal feeling of piety, which alone could 
make it lasting; evidently they had not that most 
joyous of all delights. Most powerfully preaching to 
the understanding, the conscience and the will, the 
cry was ever ‘Duty, Duty! Work, Work!’ They 
failed to address with equal power the soul, and did 
not also shout, ‘Joy, Joy! Delight, Delight!’ ‘ Re- 
joice in God always, and again I say unto you, re- 
joice!’ This defect in the Unitarians was a profound 
one. Ceasing to fear the ‘ great and dreadful God’ of 
the Old Testament, they had not quite learned to love 
the all-beautiful and altogether lovely of the uni- 
verse. After denying the Trinity and the Deity of 
Christ, they did not dare affirm the humanity of Je- 
sus, the naturalness of religion to man, the actual or 
possible universality of inspiration, and declare that 
man is not amenable to ecclesiastic authority, either 
the old Roman tradition, or the written Hebrew and 
Greek scriptures, but naturally communing with God. 
Through many faculties, by many elements, has man in 
himself the divine well of water, springing up full of 
everlasting life, and sparkling with eternal truth, and 
80 enjoys continuous revelation.” 

On First-day, the 11th inst., our little meeting was 
increased by a Friend from West Grove. Aiter a 
period of silence one read a passage from the Psalms; 
another the first chapter of the First General Epistle 
of John, which contains this striking statement: 
“This then is the message which we have heard of 
Him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all. If we say that we have 
fellowship with Him and walk in darkness, we lie 
and do not the truth.” 

There were also read further passages from the 
letter before spoken of, of Theodore Parker; some 
care being used to avoid reading one or more ex- 
pressions that might give offence or provoke contro- 
versy; for it was not desired to make this an occa- 
sion for doctrinal disputes. 

The Friend from West Grove mentioned that our 
aged Friend Sarah Hunt, who lives there, is still able 
to attend meetings at times. She however has been 
absent at Yearly Meeting for a few years past. Men- 
tion was also made of an aged Friend belonging to 
this Monthly Meeting, the widow of Thomas Whit- 
son, now in her 86th year. 

In visiting at a friend’s house, I was amused with 
areply which he made to some acquaintances in 
Virginia, where he had lately made a brief stay. He 
was on a fishing party while there, and heard com- 
plaint of the “laziness of the niggers”—how they 
could get by fishing in Chesapeake Bay in two days, 
enough to keep them a week, and how they would 
not hire out to work in the truck patches. After lis- 
tening to this some time, my friend replied after this 
manner: “ Well, I do not feel capable of judging, as 
I am a lazy man myself, but I observe that nearly all 
the work that I have seen done here is by the col- 
ored people ;—all except driving the street cars ;— 
and if they are so very lazy as you say, what must 
others be?” He adds that the colored people om 
Chesapeake Bay are expert fishermen and boatmen. 
They have, too, in this region, a great hunger for 
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land. There is a worthless class, who spend their 
money on liquor and lottery policies, but there are 
others who save and scrape and buy a bit of land 
whenever they can. They seem to be mostly en- 
gaged in oystering, fishing and truck-raising. Al- 
though they cultivate their own patches, yet they 
are not willing to work those of white men when 
they can make more money by oystering and fishing 
in the remarkably fruitful waters of the Bay. My 
friend adds: “In white people this conduct might 
not seem to be peculiar, but it is regarded by the 
whites as very culpable, and is a subject of constant 
complaint.” (My friend called himself.“ lazy,” but 
he is a hard-worked professional man in Philadel- 
phia.) P. E. GrpBons. 
Bird-in-hand, Lancaster Co., Seventh mo. 15. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE TEMPERANCE COOK-BOOK. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

“IT is the first draught that makes the drunkard,” 
said a reformed inebriate to a friend. It may be the 
first taste in food or medicine that gives the first in- 
clination. “ The Temperance Cook-Book,” with no 
temptation in it, is not meeting with the encourage- 
ment the cause demands. We have other Cook- 
Books, but the temptations are in them. Our tem- 
perance organizations should see the importance of 
clearing the household and starting the new homes 
with wholesome and tasteful cooking, without the 
lurking evil. 200 subscribers are needed. From 
Ohio, Washington, Rhode Island, Altoona, Pa., 
Philadelphia, and Reading, come orders for eighteen. 
Now the author devotes half the proceeds to the 
cause of temperance. Cannot the friends of temper- 
ance give further aid, and promptly ? 


Racuet D. Griscom. 
121 N. Fifth St., Reading, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—Extract from a private letter of a Friend in Ne- 
braska: “I have been much interested in reading a 
document published by the Yearly Meeting of Or- 
thodox Friends of Philadelphia in regard to the ori- 
gin and ground of the ministry, and I must say that 
either they have made considerable spiritual growth, 
or the trials and provings to which they have been 
subjected have caused them to recur to the rock from 
which they were hewn, and to the hole of the pit from 
which they were digged, for it has not been my 
privilege to read a more clear and convincing testi- 
mony and with less of doctrinal bias in it. I 
therefore embraced the offer contained on a slip in- 
side and requested several copies forwarded to Friends 
in this State, including one or two of their own mem- 
bers who have been touched with the virus, (if I may 
use the word), of modern progress in Quakerism.” 

—At Gwynedd meeting, on First-day morning, 
William Chapin, principal of the institution for the 
blind, in Philadelphia, was present, and spoke, dwell- 
ing especially upon the Christian duty of helping one 
another, and illustrating the subject by details of the 
work done for the defective classes,—the blind, deaf 
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and mute, and insane. Friend Chapin, stillan active 
and valuable worker, is eighty-four years of age, 
having been born in this city in 1802. In his youth 
he spent a part of his time with kinsfolk at Gwynedd, 
and is much attached to the meeting, and the associa- 
tions connected with it. Since 1849 he has been at 
the head of the Philadelphia institution. 


—A note from our friend Hugh Foulke, who is at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., mentions the decease, at that 
place, (on the 12th inst.), of James 8. Hallowell, of 
Maryland. He had gone there about a fortnight pre- 
viously in impaired health, but his death had not 
been expected. He was a nephew of the late Benja- 
min Hallowell, and waseducated at the latter’s school 
at Alexandria, Va., subsequently teaching in it, and 
later taking charge, when his uncle relinquished it. 
During the administration of President Lincoln, he 
served as disbursing clerk in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and for a number of years has been engaged in 
farming, at Brookeville, in Montgomery county, Md. 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The managers have appointed Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, of Florence, Mass.,to be Matron. She is the 
sister of our friend Aaron M. Powell, of New York, 
and was formerly from Ghent, N. Y. 

—A special meeting of stockholders was held at 
15th and Race streets, on the 16th inst., to confirm 
the sale of the property at 727 Chestnut street., Phil- 
adelphia. (This wasa building given by I. V. Wil- 
liamson to three beneficiaries, of which Swarthmore 
College was one, and it has recently been sold for 
$100,000.) There were thirty-eight present,—the re- 
quired number being twenty-five,—and the sale was 
duly approved. 


A MOTTO FOR THE CHIMNEY-PIECE 

in the dining room is of Dr. Johnson’s furnishing, 
“We meet at table to eat and drink and to promote 
kindness.” There isa priceless suggestion here for 
avoiding disagreeable subjects and keeping the talk 
to cheerful themes. To be considerate of the family 
group—of its peculiarities and its needs for tranquil- 
lity or merriment—is better attention even than the 
delicate choice of dishes.— Ledger. 





Tue church is a glorious thing; but it will not do 
to trust the church or church ordinances between us 
and Christ; if we do we shall only deceive ourselves 
by the traditions of men. The Bible is a blessed gift ; 
but it will not do to trust the Bible between us and 
Christ, for without his present spirit, and without the 
direct contact with his personality, the Bible will be 
for us but a dead book. The true Bible is that which 
Christ writes on the freshened tables of our hearts. 
The church is not an autocracy of priests, or a net- 
work of observances, or an aggregate of dogmas, but 
is the apostolic succession of true saints and genuine 
personalities who, by living faith, by holy genius, 
above all, by sincere teaching and saintly deeds, have 
transmitted through the ages Christ’s quickening life. 
Until we, too, partake in the living eternal force of 
that life we shall not have “put on Christ.”—Canon 
FARRAR. 
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RIGHT MUST PREVAIL. 


“OH, doubting soul, look up, behold 
The eternal heavens above thy head, 

The solid earth beneath, its mould 
Compacted of the unnumbered dead. 


Here the eternal problems grow, 
And with each day are solved and done, 
When some spent life, like melting snow, 
Breathes forth its essence to the sun. 


As death is, life is—without end: 
Wrong with right mingles, joy with pain; 
Forbid two meeting streams to blend, 
’Twere not more hopeless, nor more vain. 


Though Death with Life, though Wrong with Right 
Are bound within the scheme of things, 
Yet can our souls, on soaring wings, 

Gain to a loftier, purer height, 


Where death is not, nor any life, 
Nor right nor wrong, nor joy nor pain; 
But changeless Being, lacking strife, 
Doth through all change, unchanged remain. 


Should wrong prevail o’er all the earth, 
’Twere nought if only we discern 
The one great truth, which if we learn, 
All else beside is little worth. 


That Right is that which'must prevail, 
If not here, there, if not now, then, 

Is the one Truth, which shall not fail, 
For all the doubt and fears of men.” 


—From Lewis Morris's “ Songs Unsung.” 


UNDER THE EAVES. 


UNDER the eaves the swallows 
Chirp and twitter and build, 
And my idle fancy follows 
The blithesome feathery guild. 
All debonair, from the fields of air, 
To their clay-built home 
The swallows come, 

To nestle awhile and call it fair. 
When the winds blow chill o’er the misty hill, 
A voice from afar will the spirit thrill: 

Home may be fair, O swallow, 
Yet voices call—I follow! 
I follow, O swallow; 
Through storm or blue I follow you, 
O swallow! 


Under the eaves the swallow 
Plumeth his wings for flight. 
O bird of passage, I follow 
Thy course through the misty height. 
Whither away, oh, whither away ? 
My tent of clay 
Is but for one day ; 
To a fairer clime I will haste away. 
Afar from the skies that are ever blue, 
Through the fleeting hours [am watching with you. 
Ere the storms arise, I follow 
Thy flight, exulting swallow ; 
O swallow, I follow ° 
Thy airy, airy flight, through day and night, 
O swallow! 
—CLARA TWAITEs, in The Quiver. 
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AT LAST. 

RED roses in the golden land, 

The river singing sweet and clear: 
Again at the old place I stand, 

Where we two wandered yesteryear, 
Again I see the sunset flame 

Across the distant mountains die ; 
All is the same, yet not the same, 

For we are parted, you and I. 


I dream of what you used to be, 
I think of all that once you told, 
And those sweet days come back to me, 
And you are near me as of old. 
My eyes are dim with happy tears, 
My heart was beating loud and fast, 
For God, I know, in after years 
Will bring you back to me at last. 
—FREDERICK E, WEATHERLY. 


CALAMITIES OF BOOKS. 
WE live in the book age. Everything is written up. 
Every profession or trade has its organ, and every 
new idea is promulgated in book form. So far as 
these productions are well digested and written with 
an earnest purpose, they are an honor to the wide- 
spread culture of the times. The annual product of 
books now is numbered by thousands, but what a 
vast amount of é¢haff, of trashy, frivolous and immor- 
al novels. Whata collection of brainless books man- 
ufactured from the most mercenary motives, not to 
mention those written from the most depraved of 
tastes! Ifa bonfire now and then could utterly an- 
nihilate them, no true lover of the liberty of the 
press would bewail their loss. No Milton to-day is 
obliged to plead for an unlicensed press. There is 
the most unrestricted liberty that could be desired. 
Many good citizens could wish that the censor’s grip 
had a firmer hold of those enemies of morality, who 
barely clear the law in their writings. A brief retro- 
spect of the calamities which have befallen books 
and manuscripts may bring into stronger contrast 
the privileges of authors and readers to-day. When 
we consider the influence of the book, with its mul- 
tipled impressions, how far-reaching it is, it is not to 
be wondered at that a bigoted, intolerant age should 
show itself often a bitter enemy to written or printed 
productions. 

The greatest calamity to books in the ancient 
world was the destruction of the Alexandrian Libra- 
ry. This library was in two buildings—one said to 
contain 400,000 volumes, and the other 300,000. The 
former was destroyed accidentally by soldiers. The 
other library was subsequently increased, and sur- 
passed the part of the library that was burned, but 
was finally totally destroyed by the Caliph Ornam, 
whose narrowness of mind could see nothing worthy 
of preservation outside the Koran. 

“Tf these writings agree with the Koran,” Ornam 
is reported to have said, “ they are useless and need 
not be preserved; if they disagree they are perni- 
cious and ought to be destroyed,” and the scrolls of 
this vast repository were distributed to the 4,000 


baths in the city,and were six months in being 
burned. 


Many books of antiquity were destroyed by royal 
edict, others by degrees of councils, and still others 
fell under the anathema of the Pope. The Roman 
Church has been especially inimical to literature, and 
again and again has she attempted to silence all who 
opposed her doctrines and polity. Pope Alexander 
VI. ordered all books prejudicial to the church to be 
burned. Pope Gregory VII. ordered the Palestine 
Apollo to be destroyed by fire, a library that had 
been enriched by several emperors. The distinction 
between profane and sacred literature dates doubt- 
less from this time, all works not sanctioned by the 
church being declared profane. 

The Jesuits quite effectually stamped out the lit- 
erature and destroyed the national independence of 
the Bohemians by their proscriptions. 

We are indebted largely, no doubt, to the monas- 
tic system for the preservation from decay of many 
manuscripts. The weary hours of the monks in the 
cloister were beguiled in copying ancient manu- 
scripts, and enriching them with tasteful and brilliant 
illuminations, yet how much has been lost no one 
can tell. They have transmitted manuscripts which 
have been partially erased, and the lacune supplied 
by interpolations of plasters and other writings. 

How much has literature and history lost through 
the famous Indexes? The Index was a catalogue of 
books forbidden to be read. Another list, called the 
Expurgatory Index, contained the titles of books that 
were to be amended by the church. One of the ex- 
purgators, Asias Mantanus, a distinguished inquisi- 
tor, belonging to the Netherlands, had the tables 
turned upon him, and one day found his own books 
in the index. Catholics, however were not the only 
destructionists. The reformers bad their bonfires, 
selecting for their prey illuminated manuscripts; the 
Puritans waged war on Popish books; Jews burhed 
pagan books, and Romans Jewish books, and in these 
conflagrations, while the world has been rid of much 
that would be an incumbrance and an offense to the 
alcoves of our modern libraries, yet there can be no 
doubt that religious zeal and partisan spirit has de- 
prived us of much valuable treasure. 

After the discovery of printing, ‘books were ex- 
amined by a public censor. The first book printed 
by the governmental permission was about 1480. 
England had a licenser of the press till 1688. Books 
were condemned by these censors, both on account 
of morals and religious faith. Milton made his elo- 
quent plea for a free press in his Areopagitica in 1644, 
just forty-four years before the public censorship was 
abolished. It was doubtless a strong contribution ~ 
toward its abolishment. Milton puts it thus; “Un- 
less wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as 
kill a good book; whokills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature, God’s image, but he who destroysa good 
book kills reason itself.” 

A valuable manuscript of the book of Genesis be- 
longing to the Cottonian library, was partially de- 
stroyed by fire in 1731. The manuscript was illus- 


trated with 250 paintings. Of this number only 21 
were saved. 


Classic students lament over the lost books of Livy. 
We have only thirty-five books of this author out of 
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140. Of Tacitus we have a little more than four 
books out of thirty, “ yet Tacitus in fragments is still 
the colossal torso of history.” 

It is impossible to estimate what we have suffered 
in the loss of Varro’s lives of 700 distinguished Ro- 
mans, and Atticus’ acts of eminent citizens of Rome. 

We look with a kind of veneration upon books 
bearing imprint of the fifteenth century, and what 
wonder time in her onward march has not utterly 
annihilated more books ; the surprise is that so many 
have survived the advance of time and the depreda- 
tions of worms. But we have only space to glance 
at the calamities that have happened to individual 
books. 

Carlyle; on the completion of the first volume of 
the French revolution, lent the manuscript to a 
friend, and it was destroyed by fire. The whole 
work had tobe doneagain. Carlyle somewhere gives 
a description of his feelings on this occasion in his 
own peculiar manner. Kostrovy, the Russian poet, 
wrote a translation of Homer’s Iliad. The first six 
books were published ; the last six the admired poet 
offered to a bookseller, but the amount proffered him 
was so small that he became exasperated and threw 
the manuscript into the fire. 

With all our improvements we shall not transmit 
to posterity the books of to-day in as indestructible a 
form.as the ancients have to us, for their paper was of 
the strongest kind, and their books were bound with 
a durability that has greatly prolonged their existence. 
—Selected. 


THE LITERARY VALUE OF SCIENCE. 
SCIENCE is probably unfavorable to the growth of 
literature because it does not throw man back upon 
himself and concentrate him as the old belief did; 
it takes him away from himself, away from human 
relations and emotions, and leads him on and on. 
We wonder and marvel more, but we fear, dread, 
love, sympathize less. Unless, indeed, we finally 
come to see, as we probably shall, that after science 
has done its best the mystery is as great as ever, and 
the imaginations and the emotions have just as free 
a field as before. 

Science and literature in their aims and methods 
have but little in common. Demonstrable fact is the 
province of the one; sentiment is the province of the 
other. “The more a book brings sentiment into 
light,” says M. Taine, “ the more itis a work of liter- 
ature ;” and we may add, the more it brings the facts 
and laws of natural things to light, the more it isa 
work of science. Or, as Emerson says in one of his 
early essays, “literature affords a platform whence 
we may command a view of our present life, a pur- 
chase by which we may move it.” In like manner 
science affords a platform whence we may view our 
physical existence, a purchase by which we may move 
the material world. The value of the one is in its 
ideality, that of the other in its exact demonstra- 
tions. The knowledge which iiterature most loves 


‘and treasures is knowledge of life; while science is 


intent upon a knowledge of things, not as they are 
in their relation to the mind and heart of man, but 
as they are in and of themselves, in their relations 


to each other and to the human body. Science is gq 
capital or fund perpetually re-invested; it accumu. 
lates, rolls up, is carried forward by every new man. 
Every man of science has all the science before him 
to go upon, to set himself up in business with. What 
an enormous sum Darwin availed himself of and re- 
invested! Not so in literature; to every poet, to 
every artist, it is still the first day of creation, so far 
as the essentials of his task are concerned. Litera- 
ture is not so much a fund to be re-inyested, as it ig 
a crop to be ever new grown. 

It cannot be said that literature has kept pace 
with civilization, though science has; in fact, it may 
be said without exaggeration that science is civiliza- 
tion—the application of the powers of nature to the 
arts of life. The reason why literature has not kept 
pace is because so much more than mere knowledge, 
well-demonstrated facts, goes to the making of it; 
while little else goes to the making of pure science, 
Indeed, the kingdom of heaven in literature, as in 
religion, “cometh not with observation.” This fe- 
licity is within you as much in the one case as in the 
other. It is the fruit of the spirit, and not of the 
diligence of the hands. 

Because this is so, because modern achievements 
in letters are not on a par with our material and sci- 
entific triumphs, there are those who predict for lit- 
erature a permanent decay, and think the field it 
now occupies is to be entirely usurped by science, 
But this can never be. Literature will have its pe- 
riod of decadence and of partial eclipse; but the 
chief interest of mankind in nature or in the uni- 
verse can never be for any length of time a merely 
scientific interest—an interest measured by our exact 
knowledge of these things ; though it must undoubt- 
edly be an interest consistent with the scientific view. 
Think of having one’s interest in a flower, a bird, 
the landscape, the starry skies, dependent upon the 
stimulus afforded by the text-books, or dependent 
upon our knowledge of the structure, habits, func- 
tions, relations of these objects! 

This other and larger interest in natural objects, 
to which I refer, is an interest as old as the race it- 
self, and which all men, learned and unlearned alike, 
feel in some degree; an interest born of our relations 
to these things, of our associations with them. It is 
the human sentiments they awaken and fostér in us, 
the emotion of love, or admiration, or awe, or fear, 
they call up; and is, in fact, the interest of literature 
as distinguished from that of science. The admira- 
tion one feels for a flower, fora person, fora fine view, 
for a noble deed, the pleasure one takes in a spring 
morning, in a stroll upon the beach, is the admira- 
tion and the pleasure literature feels, and art feels; 
only in them the feeling is freely opened and ex- 
panded, which in most minds is usually vague and 
germinal. Science has its own pleasure in these 
things; but it is not, asa rule, a pleasure in which. 
the mass of mankind can share, because it is not di- 
rectly related to the human affections and emotions. 
In fact, the scientific treatment of nature can no 
more do away with it or supersede the literary treat- 
ment of it—the view of it as seen through our sym- 
pathies and emotions, and touched by the ideal, such 
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as the poet gives us—than the compound of the lab- 
oratory can take the place of the organic compounds 
found in our food, drink, and air—Joun Burrovuagus, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


INDIAN LADS AT WORK. 

A FEW days ago as the collector of the Enterprise 
was wending his way along a public road he noticed 
a team of fine horses ahead of him. The driver of 
the team stopped in front of a field where another 
man was harrowing. The man in the field walked 
up to the road fence, leaned upon it in regular old 
farmer style, and was talking to the man in the 
wagon when the collector drove up. Nothing unu- 
sual about this, the reader will ask. No, but on 
reaching these men, the collector noticed that both 
of them were Indian youths, from the Carlisle school, 
working out during the summer on Bucks county 
farms. Later in the day he found another Indian 
boy plowing. He was finishing up a field by the 
side of a long lane, with a narrow strip of grass be- 
tween the lane and the field. It was a pretty nice 
piece of work to get the last furrow to come out right 
all along the narrow strip of grass, but the owner of 
the farm was harrowing in a distant field, trusting 
this Indian boy to dress up the job. At another 
place he noticed an Indian boy dressing up a door 
yard with a scythe, mowing around shrubbery, etc., 
alone, no man or woman in sight. 

A year or two ago these youths were wild savage 
Indians on the distant Western plains. All the tra- 
ditions of the Indians tell that a man must not work, 
but hunt and go on the war-path, while the women 
attend to the duties of the home. But here they 
are, right among us, working regularly and steadily, 
and doing their work well. One farmer informed 
the writer that he had employed several of these 
boys. They were very good, careful workers, as a 
rule, and one especially took a deep interest in the 
work, would go on and do it without orders or in- 
struction, knew just what to do and how to do it, 
and that with willingness and alacrity. He consid- 
ered that the Indian boys were a great benefit to this 
part of the country, and were much better hands 
than he could employ from our own laboring class 
of boys and young men. 

What will be the outcome of all this? These 
youths will certainly not go back to their late com- 
panions and relatives on the reservations, and become 
“Indians” again. It is probable they will return 
and take with them the habits of labor and indus- 
try, take up farms, and cultivate them in their old 
homes. But will not some of them at least, learn to 
like our ways and our people, and desire to remain 
with us, and become part of our body politic? 
What’s to hinder ?—Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise. 


Tue heart will rather suffer than be torpid.—Fern- 
ELON. 


Iris a most miserable state for a man to have 
everything according to his desire, and quietly to en- 
joy the pleasures of life. There needsno more to ex- 
pose him to eternal misery.—Bisnor WILson. 


WHY SHE REFUSED. 

YOU say you went to a party last night, and you saw 
Mrs. Smith, an old friend, whom you had not seen 
since you and your sister were at school together. 
You had a very pleasant talk until supper, when you 
gave her your arm and took her tosupper. When 
some one came along with a few glasses of wine on a 
waiter, and offered her a glass, you saw her shudder 
as she said “No!” and you wondered why Mrs. 
Smith, who didn’t use to be particular about such 
things, not only refused, but shuddered as she said 
no. You cannot tell why? I can tell you why. 
You went on with your talk. She was very gay, and 
seemed very glad to forget herself, did she ? 

Very well; I am glad you gave her that hour of 
the evening. I can tell you where she went after the 
party was over. She went home—the latest person 
from the party. She was glad it was late, for her 
husband had not come home. She sat and read for 
an hour, and her husband did not come. She wrote 
foran hour, and he did not come. Shesat at the 
piano for an hour, and he did not come. At length, 
between three and four o’clock, there was a noise at 
the door. She went to the door and two policemen 
held him in their arms. She knows them both well 
by this time. It happens so often that she knows 
every policeman on the beat. They bade her good 
night. She brought him in. She had locked her 
children’s room, that he might not abuse them. She 
took the abuse, as he flung himself on the bed. She 
dragged off his neck-cloth and coat, and sat there un- 
til he should fall into his stupid sleep. She was the 
woman who refused the glass of wine with a shudder. 
You did not know the story. You thought she was 
gay and bright. I know her story, because I am her 
minister. They have a sort of skeleton in the closet, 
which we are permitted to see, and you are not, 
And when we see that skeleton, do vou wonder that 
we sometimes say pretty sharp things about mod- 
erate drinking, and the temptations offered at par- 
ties ?—Edward Everett Hale. 


A CAUTION TO TEACHERS. 
LET me warn teachers, especially young ones, 
against attempting to reply to any question by a 
scholar when they do not really know what answer 
to give. No one can be prepared for every question 
which can be asked. The veriest fool can ask more 
in five minutes than the greatest philosopher can 
answer in a lifetime. I know the temptation is great 
to give a reply of some sort, which may be right or 
wrong, “for fear the scholars should think us ig- 
norant ;” but that temptation must be battled with. 
The real reason why an answer is attempted, ninety- 
nine cases out ofa hundred, is pride, and it is pride 
which will certainly have a fall, for if the scholar 
does not know at once that the reply was a guess, he 
will remember it, and confront the teacher with it at 
some most inopportune time—perhaps quote his own 
words against him. Then, indeed, will the scholars 
look down upon that teacher, and probably give him 
a far lower place in their regard than he really de- 
serves. If, however, their teacher is generally well- 
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informed, and well ahead of them, he will not sink at 
all in their estimation if he honestly confesses that he 
cannot answer some particular question—it is gen- 
erally one of fact—on the spur of the moment, Still, 
he should carefully treasure the question, and see 
that he obtains the correct answer to it for the ver 

next time he meets his class, and should give them 
the reply, with any other information about the sub- 
ject he may think fit. I can speak from a lively ex- 
perience on this matter. A few days after I took my 
first and only class, we had a lesson in which some 
of the mountains of the Holy Land were mentioned, 
and as we spoke of them, I wassuddenly taken aback 
with the question, “Teacher what’s the highest 
mountain in the world?” I confess I had some sort 
of an idea that it was Chimborazo; but fortunately, 
my better nature conquered, and I admitted I did 
not know, but added I would tell them in the after- 
noon. I know that I have never forgotten since then 
that itis Mount Everest, and Ido not think they 
have forgotten it either. I found that the boy who 
asked me knew it, and had I made a guess, would 
have tripped me in fine style-— The Quiver, (London). 


SLEEP, IF YOU WOULD WORK. 


THE restoration of energy, which sleep alone can ef- 
ford, is necessary for the maintenance of nervous 
vigor; and, whereas the muscular system if overtaxed 
at last refuses to work, the brain under similar cir- 
cumstances too frequently refuses to rest. The suf- 
ferer, instead of trying to remove or lessen the cause 
of his sleeplessness, comforts himself with the hope 
that it will soon disappear, or else has recourse to al- 
cohol, morphia, the bromides, chloral, etc. Valuable 
and necessary as these remedies often are (I refer es- 
pecially to the drugs), there can be no question as to 
the mischief which attends their frequent use ; and 
there is much reason to fear that their employment 
in the absence of any medical authority is largely on 
the increase. Many of the “proprietary articles” 
sold by druggists, and in great demand at the present 
day, owe their efficacy to one or more of these pow- 
erful drugs. Not a few deaths have been caused by 
their use, and in a still larger number of cases they 
have helped to produce a fatal result. Sleeplessness 
is always accompanied by indigestion in some one or 
other of its protean forms, and the two conditions re- 
act upon and aggravate each other. If rest cannot be 
obtained, and if the vital machine cannot be supplied 
with a due amount of fuel, and, moreover, fails to 
utilize that which is supplied, mental and bodily col- 
lapse cannot be far distant. The details of the down- 
ward process vary, but the reault is much the same in 
all cases. Sleeplessness and loss of appetite are fol- 
lowed by loss of flesh and strength, nervous irritabili- 
ty alternating with depression, palpitation and other 
derangements of the heart, especially at night, and 
many of those symptoms grouped together under the 
old term “hypochondriasis.” When this stage has 
been reached, “the borderlands of insanity” are 
within measurable distance, even if they have not al- 
ready been reached.—The Fortnightly Review. 


Do the duty which lies nearest to thee.—GorrTHeE. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—In the English elections the influence of John Bright 
against Gladstone was very important, and might almost 
be regarded as turning the scale. Yet his brother, Jacob 
Bright, who has also been in Parliament for many years, 
stood on the Gladstone side, and was reélected, and their 
nephew, young McLaren, son of Duncan McLaren, of Edin- 
burgh, was also chosen to Parliament as a Gladstone sup- 
porter, and has made some most earnest speeches is behalf 
of Home Rule. 

—That startling story of armed negroes in Arkansas, 
starting out to burn and pillage, proves to have been with- 
out foundation, the creation of a panic-stricken imagina- 
tion. But it furnishes proof of desirable progress in the 
South. A few years ago the rumor would have been suf. 
ficient cause for a score or two of cold-blooded murders,— 
Hartford Courant. 

—The great bell of Moscow weighs 432,000 pounds, is 
nineteen feet high and sixty-three feet four inches in cir- 
cumference ; another in St. Ivan’s church weighs 288,000 
pounds. The great bell at St. Peter’s Rome, recast in 1785, 
weighs 18,667 pounds avoirdupois; Christ church bell 
weighs 17,000 pounds; St. Paul’s 8,400 pounds; Gloucester, 
7,000 pounds; Exeter, 6,120 pounds; Lincoln, 9,894 pounds, 
At Rouen is a bell which weighs 36,000. One of 17,000 
pounds weight is placed in the tower of the Palazzo Vec- 
chio at Florence, and is 275 feet from the ground. 

—The steamer Alameda, which arrived at San Francisco, 
last week, from Australia, brings particulars of the fearful 
voleanic eruptions in New Zealand last month, and which 
are among the most destructive in history. The first re- 
ports of volcanic disturbances came from Tauranga, in the 
Auckland Lake District. Accounts state that Mount Tara- 
mera was the first volcano to break forth, and hardly were 
flames seen issuing from its crater than the entire Paersa 
range of mountains belched forth, hurling flames of burn- 
ing lava and stones over the surrounding country. For 
the first time in tradition the extinct volcano of Ruapeha 
was awakened into activity. The entire country over an 
area of 120 miles long by 20 in breadth was a mass of flame 
and hot, crumbling soil, which in places rose to the height 
of 4,000 feet. Numerous small native villages were totally 
destroyed. Wairsa was covered to the depth of ten feet 
with dust and ashes. Rahtomahana was completely en- 
gulfed, as were also some other small villages. Twenty- 
one persons are known to have lost their lives, among 
whom were several English residents. The loss of cattle 
starved to death from the destruction of pasture by dust 
is very great, and great distress exists throughout all the 
Auckland Lake District. When the steamer sailed the 
volcanoes were still active.—N. Y. Post. 

—The first shipment of shad to the Pacific Coast by the 
United States Fish Commission has resulted most success- 
fully. Car No.1, which recently left Washington in charge 
of J. F. Ellis, with a million young shad, arrived at Portland, 
Ore., with seven hundred thousand. This experiment of 
transporting shad so great a distance proves the practica- 
bility of shipping them in this way. Of greater interest to 
science, however, was the successful experiment of hatch- 
ing the shad en route. Six hundred thousand eggs formed 
a portion of this western shipment, which were placed in 
four McDonald jars. A pump was kept continually at 
work, moving the water, and fully ninety-five per cent. 
of them were successfully hatched. Of those which were 
lost, most of them were due to premature hatching. This 
is a most gratifying showing for the fish commission, 
which is constantly discovering and applying new methods 
in the science of fish-culture. 
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—The Librarian of the University of Pennsylvania col- 
lected last year over eleven thousand books and pamphlets 
contributed by friends of the University, to whom he is- 
sued an appeal. The pamphlet collection is made a special 
feature of the library, and odd numbers of periodicals, 
printed reports of all kinds and similar materials, general- 
ly treated as rubbish, are acceptable, because, when classi- 
fied and arranged, they help to show the history of the 
times. The University is not averse to receiving books of 
value in themselves, but also welcomes odd reports and 
pamphlets that are apparently valuless to their present 
owners. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE English election, nearly complete, show the parties 
to stand as follows: Conservatives, 318; Unionist Liber- 
als, 74; Gladstonites, 187; Nationalists, 83—a Unionist 
muster of 392, ranked against 270 Home-rulers. The seven 
constituencies still to be heard from were represented in 
the last Parliament by one Conservative, three Gladstonites 
and three Nationalists. On the 17th, W. E. Gladstone, af- 
ter a conference with those associated with him in the gov- 
ernment, announced his decision to immediately resign, in 
consequence of the adverse vote of the people. It was ex- 
pected that the Marquis of Salisbury, the Conservative or 
Tory leader, would form a new ministry. 


UNDER an act of the Cherokee Legislature distribution 
is now being made per capita to full-blooded Cherokees 
only of $300,000 received by the Cherokee Nation for gra- 
zing privileges. The full-blooded Cherokees number 18,- 
318, and the amount due each is $15.95. The negroes and 
other adopted citizens who claimed a share in the money, 
and whose claims have been ignored, will, it is said, carry 
the matter into the courts. Payment of the money will be 
finished this month. 

A SEVERE drought has prevailed throughout Kansas and 
the Indian Territory. In the latter section a murrain has 
broken out among the cattle. 

THE local election ir. Vicksburg, Mississippi, on the 17th 
inst., on the liquor question, resulted in the defeat of the 
Prohibitionists by a majority of 1300 in a vote of less than 
2000. The majority against prohibition in the county is 
estimated at 3000. 

THE first train of 80 car-loads of tea from Japan for Eu- 
rope passed through Omaha on the 16th. It made quicker 
time than the passenger trains from San Francisco. “ A 
contest is taking place to determine whether tea can be 
shipped from China and Japan to Europe quicker by the 
American overland route than by way of Suez canal.” 

In Atlanta, on the 17th, the Kimball House proprietors 
withdrew their application for an injuction against the city 
to restrain the enforcement of the prohibition law as to the 
unexpired wholesale license under which whisky is sold in 
the house. “Selling still goes on, but the whisky is not 
drunk on the spot, as heretofore.” 

GOVERNOR WEsT, of Utah, has issued a proclamation 
warning all Mormon immigrants to that territory against 
violation of the law against polygamy. 

THE drought in portions of Wisconsin continues, with 
the accompaniment of forest fires. A leading lumberman 
estimates that at least 100,000,000 feet of pine have been de- 
stroyed in the Menomonee region, and that the timber loss 
by the fire is the greatest for years. 


CONGRESS continues in session, and is not likely to ad- 


journ for some weeks yet. The business under considera- . 


tion last week was the appropriation for improvement of 
rivers and harbors, the oleomargarine bill, etc. 


PROPERTY has been purchased near Newtown Square, 
Delaware county, by the: managers of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, for the use of the Insane Department, which will 
be removed there from West Philadelphia. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third day, Eighth month 3d, 1886, at 10 o’clock A. M., in 
the Valley Meeting house. 

Special arrangements have been made to convey Friends 
to Maple Station (Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three-quarters of 
@ mile from the Meeting-house. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot, Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Streets, and Wayne Station, at 7.45 o’clock 
A. M. on Third day. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 P. M. 
train from Thirteenth and Callowhill Streets, or the 1.13 
P. M. train from Wayne Station, on Second day, for Maple 
Station, where Friends will meet them. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 4.44 P. M. 

Tickets good both going and returning, on Second and 
Third days, will be issued at 63 cents the trip, at Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Streets, and Wayne Station. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. Friendsare earnest- 
ly encouraged to avail themselves of the facilities offered, 
otherwise they are liable to be withdrawn. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
S. RoBINsON CoaLE, } Committee. 
JOSEPH R. WALKER, 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in the Seventh month will occur 
as follows: 


24. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
27. Concord, Concordville, Pa. 
28. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


*,*Friends in New York and vicinity proposing to at- 
tend Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, L. I., on 
the 24th inst., may take ferry for Long Island Railroad at 


ne 34th St. at 8.45 A. M., or James Slip Ferry at 8.30 
M 


"As the day of holding Westbury Quarter was changed in 
1st month last, the times announced in Friends’ Almanac 
are not correct. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association, 8S. W. cor. 15th and 
Race streets, acknowledges receipts of the following con- 
tributions for the Children’s Country Week Association : 

C. M. B., : “ : > ‘ ° 1.00 

; ae . : 
A Friend, 
D. 


~~ 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, $37.00 


JOHN CoMLY, Supt. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS FOR SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, &. C. 

E. E. Wilson, Logansport, Ind., . . . 3 

Women Friends of N. Y., through H. Haydock, 
additional, . . i ° é ° ° 

Men Friends of N. Y., through J. T. Willets, ad- 
ditional, . ° = a - ° . ° 

Richard P. Merritt, 

Friends at Jericho, L. I., 

Little girl, Jericho, L. I., 

Daniel D. Wright, . 

Isaac Stephens, additional 

Lydia M. Stephens, additional, 

Mary W. Stephens, . . 

A Friend, Through J. Comly, 

Through Edith H. Abbott, 


$10.00 


; ‘a . 10.00 
M, SCHOFIELD. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANIMAL oR, MANU ES are active and perppanent, fertilizers. Prices very low. Send 


ine 
THe ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
or 


RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Guide. Price List and Samples. 


BAUCH & SON 


= Reliable Dealers ranted 
in unoccupied Territory. 


Manufacturers and 
Importers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Barclay’s Apology, - - - 

Barclay’s Catechism, - 

Life of William Penn. 
ney. Cloth, - . - 
Paper, - - - 

Life of George Fox. By 8. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - 

Conversations on Religious Subjects 
By 8.M. Janney, - 

Peace Principles acme By 8. 
M. Janney, - 

Summary of Christian Dostitines: Pa- 
per. Per Dozen, - 

Vital Religion. By 8S. M. Janney. 
Paper. Per Dozen, - 

History of Friends. By 8. M. Janney. 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 

History of the Separation. By 8. M. 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 

Memoir of 8.M. Janney, - - 

Journal of John Woolman, ~ 
” * “  Whittier’s, 

Journal of John Comly, - 

No Cross, No Crown. By William 
Penn, - 

Rise and Progress of Friends. By 
William Penn, - 

William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 
and Children. Per Dozen, - 

Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 

Pes of amin Hallow- 
ell, . - 

Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 


By 8S. M. Jan- 


Retail. 


50 
25 


1,00 
25 


1,00 
50 
75 

1.00 

1.00 


4.00 
4.50 


1.00 
1.25 

80 
1.20 
2.00 


75 
25 


50 
1.50 


1.40 
50 


Mailed. 


.60 
29 
35 
1,12 
54 
81 


1,09 


Retail. Mailed 


Holy Life and Paul’s en H. 
Turford, - - - 40 
Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting - - 
Conversations. Thomas Story, - 
Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 
Sheep, - 
Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
Per Dozen, - . . 
Dymond on War, - 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Johnson, - 
Scraps of Thought ot Feeling. By 
J. Johnson, - 
Scriptural Watchword. ‘J. ina 
Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. Six 
Volumes, - 75 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. mt Cone 
ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 
George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Isaac Pennington’s Works, - 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - 
Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
J. Jackson. Paper, - H+ 
Cloth, - - - 50 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
Conversations on the Queries. By 
H. E. Stockley, - - 
True Peace, - - 
Plain Path, - 
Journal of Hugh Salen, - 
Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 


43 


Al 
1.10 
Al 
.56 
81 


S$ 8 BR B FR 
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ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OrFicE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


o-cceaileasinaertncesesaiateaseteaia tetas 
The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 


EVAPORATORS, 
Ee $3.50. $6. $10.  Gircits 
Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 


My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND S8T., PHILA. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to. inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


*,* As a rule, we cannot notice communications unaccom- 
panied bya name. We need to know who it is that addresses us. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. ‘ 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION, 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
“New _—_ and Chicago Limited”’ of Pullman Pal- 


Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express 
Western Express a Pe 
Pacific Express West ° 
Harrisburg Express. . 
Ni Express i a eae il ain 
Watkins Express ‘ . ‘ ea . : 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 
Kane Express . . «© «© « » ° 
Lock Haven Express a “yah Be" a. me} 
Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg a5 em 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. wn Express, *11.20 
pe. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisb and York Express . ° .40 p.m. 
Mail Train : 


Bet Sis Aan Se ns .00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . 

York and over Express. : 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 
Columbia and York Express . . . 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.87a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. <Ad- 
ditional for Pheenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 
and 1.10 p.m, 


FOR NEW YORK. ; 


m week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.80, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
1.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. Sundays, 
4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.60), 
7.12 and 8,12 p.m. and 12.01 t. 
rooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
— o avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
ew Yor A 
Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 
For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean ‘Gare. Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 am., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 
For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 
tae | except Sun 
: a 


*11.20 a.m. 
- *11.50 a.m. 

- *8.50 p.m. 

+ *10.05 p.m, 

. e *11.20 p.m. 
° ° *4.30 a.m. 
° ° e c= a.m. 
211.50 a.m. 
11.20 p.m. 

° e 40 a.m. 
30 a.m. 


eta 15 p.m. 
= 4 -40 a.m. 
- $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
- «+ 40 p.m. 


day: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
ey 5.385, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 a.m. 
Daily except Sunday : een for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Bingham m, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on. 


2 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.80 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and eeuetees. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.80, 10.80 a.m., 
neem, 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
&.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Bat rOe Richenond, 12°05; 7.20 and 12.05 (Limited Express, 

‘or ond, , 7.20 an noon 
12.85 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Compas will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 288 Chestnut Street. 
8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal — Camden. 
ick ° » 
General Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
WO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





es 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ew reper TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


ee) te PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


i i i i i i hh he 


a CU ee my y rine 


Pye Se a al OOOTT Te TTT OTTO COCO a Cte tet 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lirr and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AsseETs of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
tons. s@- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. | 





Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 
———— OOOO 


COOPER & CONARD, 


§. E. Con. Market & NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA, 
Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
. HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBInGc ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


a SHOURDS. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 2 Wallace Btreet. 


1541 N, 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


(in all its Branches.) 
112 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADA. 


RDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- Clement M. Biddle, 
: arrish. 


LY ATTENDED TO. REFERENCE, } Dillwyn P 


| Reuben) Wilton: ¢ 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. 





Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fertiedh & Lancaster A venue. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. R@s~When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~@3 





To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF BooKs FOR THE YOUNG: 


The FrrIenps’ Book AssocraTION, 8S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


- 





